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T the crest of a hill in Virginia, sur- 
A rounded by fine old trees, and over- 
looking a wooded slope and the blue 
and placid Potomac, stands a severely sim- 
ple and wonderfully beautiful Doric man- 
sion. Wher once it strikes the eye of the 
observer, it becomes the dominating object 
of the landscape of which it forms a part. 
It is Arlington House. It stands in the 
midst of memorials of every sort, hundreds 
of them, each commemorating an individ- 
ual. Many of these have a nationwide, 
even a worldwide, significance. Down the 
river, just out of sight, is Mount Vernon, 
the home of Washington. Across the river 
is the beautiful Capital City which bears 
his name, with the towering monument 
erected by his countrymen. In plain view 
is the noble Lincoln Memorial, commem- 
orating the preserver of the Union which 
Washington helped to create. The stately 
beginnings of St. Alban’s Cathedral are 
close by, the resting place of Woodrow 
Wilson, spokesman of the liberal forces of 
the world. At the foot of the hill, beside 
the Memorial Amphitheatre, is the Un- 
known Soldier, also a casualty of the 
World War. All are shrines of patriots 
and all are enshrined in the hearts of 
Americans. But greatest of all is Arling- 
ton. For Arlington is not individual, but 
national. As broad in its inclusiveness as 
the United States itself, its appeal is truly 
catholic. In its view lie all the memorials, 
and, as a proper setting for such a shrine, 
form an integral part of it. 

Arlington as.a place of sentiment and 
interest dates back to the Civil War. A 
century ago it was the object of patriotic 
veneration because of its close association 
with George Washington, whose adopted 
son built and owned it. Here were in- 
numerable relics of Washington. Here 
came, as a matter of course, Lafayette when 
he visited America. Notables—Presidents, 
soldiers and statesmen—all congregated 
to enjoy the easy and genuine hospitality 
which made Arlington known and admired 
throughout the land as finely typical of 
the traditions, home life and social grace 
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of the Old South. Welcomed with the 
same gracious and friendly hospitality, the 
poor and the humble came also, to dance 
and make merry on the grounds. Here 
Robert Edward Lee, the idol of the South 
and one of the foremost soldiers of his- 
tory, was married to Mary Custis and lived 
during the peaceful intervals of his active 
military life. 

But there is more to Arlington than the 
glamour of a beautiful and peaceful past; 
there is tragedy as well. Here Lee, on his 
knees in prayer, made the fateful decision 
which caused him to leave Arlington, for- 
ever associated with his fame, and take the 
step which made him the leader of the lost 
cause in which, although defeated, he won 
imperishable renown. 

Arlington was chosen for the headquar- 
ters of the army defending the City of 
Washington. A _ hospital cared for the 
wounded, sick and dying of both armies, 
both laying down their lives for the causes 
they believed in. Abraham Lincoln fre- 
quently found at Arlington a moment’s 
pause of rest and quiet in the midst of the 
agony of mind which he suffered in the 
nation’s trial. The dead of the Civil War 
were buried here, and the first to be in- 
terred for his long sleep was a North Caro- 
lina Confederate soldier, a prophecy of fu- 
ture unity and the disappearance of hostile 
sectionalism. By his side was laid a Union 
soldier from New York. Here tie, too, the 
dead of later wars; of the battleship 
Maine, of Cuba, of the Philippines, of 
China, of Vera Cruz, of shell-torn France. 
General and private, Admiral and blue- 
jacket, all rest under the shade of the trees. 

Chance and the course of events made 
Arlington a national memorial, interwoven 
into the very fabric of the nation’s history. 
It had no other purpose at the beginning 
than the home of a simple country gentle- 
man. Chance, too, identified it with the 
military leader of the Confederacy, and 
chance, pure and simple, made it the rest- 
ing place for Union dead. As a memorial, 
it lacked both architect and plan, yet it is 
no less beautiful, no less peaceful, no less 
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stirring, no less soul-satisfying. Since the 
Civil War it has gradually become part of 
American tradition, and on March 4, 1925, 
Congress passed a joint resolution provid- 
ing for the restoration of Arlington House 
as it was when occupied by Lee, the one 
step needed to complete the national char- 
acter of the memorial and make it a perfect 
tribute. 

To the thousands who visit the mansion, 
its interior has up to now been in sharp 
contrast to the beauty and statel; dignity 
of its exterior. Empty and bare, it has 
saddened every visitor, not one of whom 
has departed without a sense of depression 
and disappointment out of keeping with the 
spirit of the place. Its restoration marks 
fittingly the end of one phase of sectional- 
ism. 

The history of Arlington carries us back 
to the middle of the seventeenth century. 
On Oct. 21, 1669, the land now comprising 
the place was granted by Governor Sir 
William Berkeley of Virginia to Robert 
Howsen in recognition of his services in the 
settlement of Virginia. In the sane year 
Howsen sold it to John Alexander for six 
hogsheads of tobacco, and for a century it 
remained in the possession of the Alexan- 
der family. In 1725 a frame manor house 
was built in the lowlands to the east of the 
present mansion, and there the various 
owners lived. In 1778 Gerald Alexander 
sold eleven hundred acres of the land to 
John Parke Custis, the son of Martha 
Washington by her first marriage, for 
£1,000. He named it Arlington after his 
family home on the Eastern Shore of Vir- 
ginia. He died in 1781, leaving the place 
to his son, George Washington Parke Cus- 
tis, then an infant of 6 months, who, with 
his sister, Eleanor Parke (Nelly), was 
adopted by General Washington. 

Washington Custis, as he was called in 
youth, grew up at Mount Vernon and be- 
came known as “the child of Mount Ver- 
non.” He and Nelly received from Wash- 
ington all the care and affection of a 
father. Nelly married his favorite nephew, 
Lawrence Lewis, and thus tightened the ties 
which already bound them. Her brother 
had a charming personality and some tal- 
ent, but was inclined to indolence. He was 
educated at Nassau Hall, Princeton, and at 
St. John’s College, Annapolis, doing little 
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at either to distinguish him in scholarship, 
and Washington finally brought him back 
to Mount Vernon to complete his studies 
under a private tutor. During the flare-up 
of hostilities with France in 1798-99 he 
was commissioned a cornet in the provi- 
sional army, but was, of course, not calléd 
into service. 

After Washington’s death his adopted 
son remained at Mount Vernon with his 
grandmother until her death in 1802, when 
he moved to Arlington and began the con- 
struction of the present mansion. He se- 
lected as the site of his new home a spot on 
the bluff 300 feet above the river and 
about a half mile from it, ideally suited 
for a residence. Behind it lay heavy, orig- 
inal forests, with superb trees covering sev- 
eral hundred acres. In front there was a 
gradual slope to the fertile fields along the 
Potomac. The view was, and still is, su- 
perb. Georgetown and the infant Capital 
City were in plain sight, while between 
them rolled the Potomac, visible for many 
miles in each direction. 

The house which he built was generally 
regarded in the period before the Civil 
War as the finest residence as well as the 
best piece of classical architecture in the 
South. It was an adaptation of some Greek 
temple; some say of the Doric Temple of 
Paestum near Naples; others of the Temple 
of Theseus at Athens. The most striking 
feature of the mansion is its portico, 60 feet 
long, 25 feet wide, and 211% feet high. 
This has eight massive Doric columns, 5 
feet in diameter at the base, six on the 
front and one on each side, with a digni- 
fied cornice and plain pediment. The 
building is of grand proportions, the front 
being 140 feet long. 

On the ground floor the rooms have a 
pitch of 12 or 15 feet. On the right of 
the hall is a large room, 24 by 30 feet, 
which during the lifetime of Mr. Custis 
was used as a Summer dining room, but 
which during the occupancy of the Lees 
was a drawing room. In this room, on 
June 30, 1831, Robert E. Lee and Mary 
Custis, the only child of Mr. Custis, were 
married. The room to the right of this, of 
the same size, Mr. Custis used as a studio; 
the Lees as a guest room. The smaller 
end room, which Mr. Custis used as an 
office, became later a dressing room. The 
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north wing, to the left of the sitting room, 
contains three rooms, which were occupied 
by Mrs. Custis. Upstairs are four large 
bedrooms, one small one, and two dressing 
rooms. Because of lack of funds the rooms 
on the south side of the hall were never 
finished by Mr. Custis, but after his death 
the Lees had them plastered and painted 
and mantels put in. 

The outside walls of the house are stucco 
over brick, and as Mr. Custis always in- 
tended to add a veranda at the back he 
never stuccoed that wall. This was done 
after the United States Government took 
possession of the place. The servants’ 
quarters, stables and other buildings are 
of pleasing lines, in keeping with the man- 
sion. 

In 1804 Mr. Custis brought his bride, 
Mary Lee Fitzhugh, then a gir! of 16 years 
of age, to this beautiful home. She was 
of the salt of the earth, and through the 
half century of her married life was the 
worthy mistress of a noble home. 

Arlington House became at once notable 
for its historical interest. It was a shrine 
of the Father of His Country, thanks to the 
adoration in which Mr. Custis held his 
memory and the fact that he had in his 
possession so many things intimately as- 
sociated with the life of Washington. Here 
was to be found the famous punch bowl, 
presented to him by French naval officers, 
with the painting of a frigate on the inside, 
the hull on the bottom of the bow! and the 
masts extending to the rim. Whenever 
punch was served in it at Arlington it was 
an ironclad rule, as well as a point of 
honor, that the hull must be fully exposed 
before the sitting ended. Here, too, were 
Washington’s silver tea set on its massive 
tray, his silver wine coolers and coasters, 
his silver inkstand, his desk, his great war 
tent in two leather cases, and the bed in 
which he ordinarily slept and in which he 
died. Mrs. Washington’s silver candle- 
sticks, several sets of beautiful china and 
glass, including those presented to her by 
Lafayette, by the Society of the Cincin- 
nati and by French officers, were here, as 
was the iron chest in which were stored the 
certificates of the £30,000 which consti- 
tuted a part of her fortune as the Widow 
Custis. 

The two Peale portraits of Washington, 
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the profile crayon likeness by Sharpless, 
the last picture ever made of Washington, 
a half bust by Houdon, a miniature by 
Robertson, and profiles of Lafayette and 
himself, nade on copper by the Marchion- 
ess de Brienne and presented to Washing- 
ton in 1789, were among the art treasures. 
There were also Peale portraits of Daniel 
Parke Custis, Martha Washington’s first 
husband and of her; a crayon portrait of 
her by Sharpless, Gilbert Stuart’s well- 
known portrait of Nelly Custis, and many 
Parke and Custis family portraits, includ- 
ing one by Sir Godfrey Kneller, and a 
fine Vandyke. 

Not all the paintings at Arlington were 
good, however. Mr. Custis, besides playing 
the violin after a fashion, dabbled in paint- 
ing. When he was nearly 70 years old he 
began to take himself seriously as an ar- 
tist and set to work to immortalize the 
Revolutionary War in art. He painted pic- 
tures representing the Battles of Trenton, 
Princeton, Germantown and Monmouth, the 
Surrender of Yorktown and Washington 
mounted on his war horse at Yorktown. As 
works of art they were poor, and Lossing 
gave them all the praise they deserve when 
he said: “Their chief value lies in their 
truthfulness to history, in the delineation 
of events, incidents and costumes.” Mr. 
Custis also began to paint on the walls of 
the hall a series of frescoes representing 
hunting scenes, which he never completed. 
It is hoped that these may be omitted in 
the restoration. 

Mr. Custis, who was a hospitable soul, 
entertained lavishly but unpretentiously. 
Guests, distinguished and otherwise, were 
the rule rather than the exception. La- 
fayette, who had known him as an infant 
and whose son, George Washington La- 
fayette, had been his playmate at Mount 
Vernon, visited him when he returned to 
the United States in 1825. At Arlington 
Spring, down near the river, was an ideal 
picnic ground in a beautiful grove. Here 
Mr. Custis built a dining hall, with kitchen 
and storerooms and a dancing pavilion. All 
well-behaved people were welcome to make 
use of the place except on Sunday. In 
1852 it was estimated that more than 20,000 
persons visited it. On the grounds near by 
was a weeping willow called “Pope’s Wil- 
low.” It had been planted there by a Brit- 
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ish officer in 1775, who had taken the slip 
from a weeping willow in the grounds of 
Pope’s villa at Twickenham in England. 
The one at Arlingion was the parent tree 
of all of its kind in the United States. 


Mr. Custis was interested in farming and 
made Arlington a productive and profit- 
able estate. It is interesting to note that 
under the direction of Lee it became far 
more profitable than ever before. Mr. Cus- 
tis was particularly interested in improved 
stock and had at Arlington one of the 
finest flocks of merino sheep in America. 

Being sociable and interested in people 
and affairs, Mr. Custis spent considerable 
time in Washington, making innumerable 
friends from all parts of the country. He 
attended Washington’s first inauguration in 
1789 and was present at every succeeding 
induction of a President until his death. 
In 1856 he died and left Arlington to his 
daughter, Mrs. Lee, for her lifetime. From 
her it was to descend to her son, George 
Washington Custis Lee. The will provided 
that the Mount Vernon plate and the relics 
of Washington should be kept intact for- 
ever. 


When in April, 1861, Lee declined the 
chief command of the armies of the United 
States to follow the fortunes of his native 
State, he at once left Arlington with his 
family and went to Richmond to assume 
command of the Virginia troops. Neither 
he nor Mrs. Lee ever saw it again. At 
Arlington they left everything as it was. A 
few days later Federal troops took posses- 
sion of the place, and later in the year 
Forts McPherson and Whipple were built 
on the estate. The Mount Vernon and 
Washington relics were carried to the Pat- 
ent Office and were afterward sent to the 
National Museum, where they remained, 
in spite of all the efforts of General and 
Mrs. Lee and their sons to regain posses- 
sion of them, until President McKinley, 
shortly before his death, ordered them re- 
stored to their owner. 

Under the direct tax acts of June 7, 
1862, and Feb. 6, 1863, taxes amounting 
to $92.03 were levied against Arlington. 
Friends and relatives of Mrs. Lee tendered 
the money to pay the taxes, but it was in- 
variably refused on the alleged ground that 
it must be paid by the owner in person. 
On Jan. 11, 1864, the mansion, was sold 
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at auction and bought in by the United 
States for $26,800. 


The transformation of the place into a 
cemetery, as has been mentioned, was acci- 
dental. Up to 1864 soldiers who died in 
Washington were buried at the Soldiers’ 
Home, until finally all available space was 
occupied. One day early in 1864 General 
M. C. Meigs, Quartermaster General of the 
United States Army, was invited by Presi- 
dent Lincoln to join him on a drive. They 
went to Arlington, where there was a large 
military hospital, and, standing on the ter- 
race, they saw a long line of stretchers with 
the dead on the way to the Soldiers’ Home 
for burial. General Meigs had just been 
notified that no more could be buried 
there, and he at once stopped the cortége, 
saying to the officer in charge: “Captain, 
order out a burial squad and see that all 
bodies at Arlington are buried on the place 
at once.” Walking off a few paces, he 
continued: “Bury these here.’ Twelve 
were buried at that time, the first being a 
Confederate prisoner from North Carolina 
and the second Edward S. Fisher of New 
York, a Union soldier, the two thus typi- 
fying, in their peaceful rest side by side, 
the disappearance of the bitterness of civil 
war. In June, 1864, by order of the Sec- 
retary of War, Arlington was made a na- 
tional cemetery, and before the war closed 
more than 12,000 soldiers had been buried 
there. 

After Mr. Lee’s death General George 
W. C. Lee, who inherited it under the will 
of Mr. Custis, brought suit to recover the 
place, and the Supreme Court of the United 
States in December, 1882, restored it to 
him. It was, of course, obviously impossi- 
ble to change the existing situation at Ar- 
lington, and he expressed a willingness to 
sell it to the Government, which in March, 
1883, purchased it for $150,000. 

The mansion was recently described 
thus: “More mournful a memorial than 
granite slab or marble cross, more eloquent 
than inscription carved in stone, the for- 
saken mansion stands, a silent monument 
to the Lost Cause.” Arlington has seemed 
to many simply that, but henceforth it is 
far more. The Lost Cause has finally been 
merged into a nation’s history, and Arling- 
ton, no more its memorial, is the visible 
yymbol and token of national unity. 


